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EDITORIAL. 



The Elementary School of the School of Education is composed of 
children ranging in age from three to fifteen years, under the direct super- 
vision of trained, experienced teachers, who are assisted in their work by the 
departmental teachers and by the pedagogic students. 

In appreciation of the fact that one teacher cannot give individual atten- 
tion to a large number of children, the school is divided into groups number- 
ing not more than twenty pupils in each. 

The central thought determining the movement of the school is that of 
community life. The attempt to respond to the needs of society in the work 
of the school was begun by Colonel Parker in the Cook County Normal School 
in 1883. A completer organization of the school as an ideal community, and 
its interpretation in relation to the larger community, has been throughout the 
problem upon which the work of the faculty has been directed. The school 
has borne various titles, the Cook County Normal School, the Chicago Nor- 
mal School, the Chicago Institute, and the School of Education, but the con- 
tinuity of its history is to be found in the effort to comprehend the terms of 
this problem. 

The purpose of making the school a community in harmony with society 
leads to the recognition of occupations as fundamental in the lesser as they 
are in the greater community. Thus the occupations of gardening, cooking, 
housekeeping, making of clothing, wood-working, have come by degrees to 
be regarded of first importance. Conviction is growing that the basic occu- 
pations should be the center around which the school community must organ- 
ize itself. 

These occupations involve materials and process which call for explana- 
tion and extension of knowledge into all fields of investigation ; the subjects 
of history, literature, languages, science, mathematics, and geography find 
their most effective use in response to this demand. This knowledge is 
reached by contact with real objects, natural and cultural, through field 
excursions, visits to industrial centers, museums, art galleries, and through 
the medium of books. 

The child is given an opportunity for the full expression of the power 
developed through social activities, interpreted through subject-matter, in the 
arts of drawing, painting, modeling, music, and dramatic expression. 

Perfect physical control is essential to free expression. Under ideal con- 
ditions work itself would produce a well-developed body, but with the 
defects of inheritance and ill-adjusted work, gymnastic training is necessi- 
tated as corrective and supplementary means. 
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The school should not only relate itself with society as a whole, but it 
should create conditions for artistic work and play within its own circle. 
Work and play of the right sort themselves call out the social virtues, yet 
certain practical measures may be taken toward the fostering of the friendly 
spirit between individuals, and of energetic co-operation in plans of the 
whole. The free and natural intercourse in shop-work and in the field is a 
good counterbalance to book study, of which the tendency is toward isolation. 
All exercises and ceremonies which keep the school as a whole in evidence, 
help maintain the desired social attitude. The morning exercises are the social 
center of. 'the school. It is to the school community what the fireside is to 
the home — a place where the entire family, from the kindergarten to the 
pedagogic students and the faculty, meet to exchange that which each deems 
of worth for the general good. " It is the clearing-house for the entire 
school work," a place where the experience and knowledge acquired by any 
individual or division may be presented to the school. The celebration of 
holidays and fete days unifies the school community and furnishes a stimulus 
for study and expression. 

The value to the child of free normal intercourse with people of maturity 
and right ideals is of supreme importance in the development of breadth of 
moral and mental attitude. The intimate association of the children with 
each other, with the pedagogic students and the faculty — that is, the mingling 
of all ages in work, play, and social functions — is the greatest factor in the 
social movement of the school. Nowhere is this result more apparent than 
in the purely social functions, parties, receptions, and luncheons given by 
one division of the school to another, to the parents, or the faculty. Through 
the general parents' meetings which bring together the parents of all the 
children, and the special meetings of the parents of the different groups, an 
effort is made to form a closer union between the family and the school. 
Here the teachers and parents work together for a more clearly defined pur- 
pose of education, a more complete development of the child. 

Zonia Baber. 



